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SIR EDWARD! SEYMOUR. 
AN ENGLISH TALE 


¢ Continued. os 


«“ My pear Epwarp, 


“J shall not recall. to your .re- 


membrance all that I have done 
for you in your infancy ; your good 
heart has too often acknowledged 
it. You have honoured me, my 
friend, in giving me the Tight of 
looking upon you as: my. SON ; sand 


it is I who sbould return you. 
thanks for having for so many 


years enjoyed the suciety of so-vir- 
tuous a youth. : : 


“ T bequeath unto you all my 
fortune ; ever sinte I have known 
you, it is for you alone that I have 
ever destined it.” It» amounts to 
ten thousand a year ; and I trust 
that I -have taken every necessary 
precaution that no one should dis- 
pute your title toit. As the whole 
of it has been déquired by my own 


industry, I think I miay be allow- 


ed to dispose of it without consult- 
ing anyone. .Ifyour extreme de- 
licacy should prompt you to refuse 
my gift, and give.it up to my} re- 
‘lations, or to any one whatever, I 
how. solomnly declare, that you 
could not in any way act more op- 
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posite to niy wishes, ot more rey ! 
ly offend the memory of your de- ” 


parted friend: 


$s My will gives you all my pos- 
Sessions, without any conditions ; 
and this letter is not intended to 
dictate you, it will only. contain a 
request: 


“ |: have a daughter, aged eigh- 
teen, whom I have caused to be 
eda cated with the greatest cate. 


She fs aimiable, handsome, and in ” 
every respect deserving of my 
teriderness, and cannot fail making — 
Her mother, 
whont I long loved, has made me 


ari'excellent wife. 


experience what I befure thought 


impossible, namely; a violent af- 


fection for an object whom I could 


not esteem. God preserve you, 


my ‘dear Edward, from so fatal a 
passion ! It often torments us, and 
always makes us despicable even 


in our own eyes. Invincible ob- 
stacles, partly arising from the vio- 
lence of this woman’s temper, have 


deterred me from making her my~ 


wife. She is called Mrs. Jones, 


and her daughter, Frances, passes 
for her neice, and resides with het. 


at a small estate called the Priory; 


the only gift of mine whith Ms: 


Jones has not dissipated: 
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“J entreat you as my friend, as 
my adopted son, to repair the in- 
jury I have committed towards 
my daughter, and to place her in 
a station which I could not bestow 
on her; and acquit me of the debi 
I owe her, by raising her to the. 
rank of your wife. J again repeat ! 
to you, my dear Edward, that this 
request is nota command; and 
especially wish you to understand, 
that it is not a condition, and bears 1 
no relation with. what I have be- 
queathed to you. This hope, which 
I carry with me to the tomb, will 
soften my latter moments, and 
augment, if possible, the tender- 
ness which your friend and cousin 
bas ever borne towards you. 

“ GeorGE CLEMENTS.” 








After the perusal of this letter, 
our hero, thunderstruck and mo- 
tionless, fixed his mournful eyes 
on Mrs. Harley, who, without at- 
tering a word, bent her looks fo 
the ground. Her brother-in-law 
attentively watched Sir Edward’s 
countenance, and all three obser v- 
ed profound silence, which was 
fii st broken by Mi. Harley. What 
will be. your determination ? said 
he, I fear you hesitate. No,’ 
replied our hero, “1 am Bisel 
but I do net hesitate. Whatever 
were the rights of my benefactor 
before he made me bis heir, he 
cid not possess that ef disposing of 
wy heart, breaking my vows, or 
making me eternally miserable. | 
No person in existence can con- 
test this truth. Well, I wiil place 
myself precisely in the same situ: | 











anny 


ation as before hisdeath. I will 


give up the. succession, return to 


my native poverty, my native ib- 
erty, and I shall think myself but 
too well repaid for this trifling sa- 

ein becoming the husband 
of the only woman. in the world I 
coul d sincerely love.” 





A look from- Mrs. Harley was 
her only reply ;>but the old gen- 
tleman, knitting his brows, ex- 
claimed, “ What is it you say? 
you have not surely paid attention 


‘to the letter you have just read ? 


It forbids you in plain terms to re- 


| ject this inheritance ; and explains 


to you the motives of this prohibi- 
tion. Would you thus dare to de- 
spise the. manifest intention of 
your benefactor ? He depended on 
your wedding his daughter, he has 
made you his heir, not on that con- ; 
dition, for I can distinguish in this 
case, that you are perfectly free 


) to accept or reject ; but he com- 


menced by giving you his fortune, 
and forbidding your rejection of 
it; he then asks a_ favour of YOu, 
which honour and gratitude com- 
pel you to grant, the more readily 
as No constraint is put upon you ; 
he then wished to dispense with 
the oblig.stion imposed by a law, 
to lay upon you a much more pow- 
erfui one, much strenger than all 
the laws in the world, that of your 
conscience.” ase 


“ But my conscience is engag- 
ed,” mildly rejoined Sir Edward, 
“and nothing can——.” 


“Do not interrupt me, Sir,” 
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continued Mr. Harley; raising bie bid 


voice, “but answer me this ques- 


tion. If your benefactor still lived, |} 


and you declared to him that you 
would not marry his daughter, it 
_is at least uncertain whether Mr. 
Clements would not have changed 
his intention, and have given his 
‘fortune to ene who would have 
fulfilled his desires. 
is dead, how can he change it ? 
You then have no longer the right 
of choosing, you must obey his 
» wishes and requests, and ought to 
consider them as commands ; and 
you will agree, Sir, that honour 
and duty will make no allowances 
for the pains of love.” 


“ That may be,” replied our he- 
ro with emotion, “ but: J thought 
friendship. reckoned; them — for 
something ; and that it explained 
itself with less harshness.” “ O 
Sir !” answered Mr. Harley, “ pro- | 
bity and truth. need not be clothed | 
in flowery language, and all those 
who will think or spéak differently 
from me, are either fools or 
rogues.” But you will permit 
me to believe, notwithstanding the 
deference I have for your wisdom 
and morals, that there exists in 


the universe men endowed with | 


equal viriues, and equally enlight-- 
ened; 1 will consult* them, Sir, 

and if I find ‘them all of your opin- 
ion, death ‘shall deprive me from ‘ 

abeying their qoneeale ” 


Saying hese, words, he hastily 
departed, without listening to Mr... 


Now that he | 





Larley,, whe leudly exclaimed, | 





‘You may die if you please, but 
that will prove nothing. | 
ten easier to die than do one’s du- 
ty, as T have proved a thousand 
times.” Sir Eaward had reached 
the street, yet the old gentieman 


- Our hero, his mind too much 
tormented to be discreet, tah to 


them secrecy. Each was of a cif- 
to divide the successién equally 
between the deceased’s relations, 
reserving a share for himself, and 


ry his fair widow ; and others ad- 
vised him to give ‘wp the whole to 


few were of Mr. Harley’s opinion !- 
Many of his most fashionable 


first engagement with Mrs. Hare 
ley, left him free ‘of that imposed 
by his cousin, and that he might 


tune bequeathed ta him. In sl! 


watd, who bad all his jife eniiea-_ 


ev 
youred io be biaimcd by no UME, . 
began to desp:ir of accuinplishing., 


his uim.on this occasivii . 


| « More agitated, more niiserabre 


} than ever, he Papier ae Bits, 


| Harley, to usk’ her wh ‘to do ; 
determined to sdcrificé ‘all the 
opinions to which he had listenédy’ 
to her’s. He found ler aion® ange 
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folowed him to the door, quoting ; 
Cicero's afiices. 


consult his friends, first enjoining’ 
ferent opinion ; some wished hira 
then he would be at liberty to mar- - 
Mr. Clements daughter ; and a 


friends assured. him him that his 


marry his mistress, without give 
ing up a single shilling of the lo re 


this affair was viewed in so m: ies 
different lights, that poor Sir ide 
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! THE LADY'S. 
in tears, at the sicht of which, our -as he gives you to understand, she: 


hero feli on his knees, and took 


no pows 
er on earth shold force him to be- 
tray his vows, and concluded, by 
supplicating her to regulate his 
conduct; promismg to do every 
thing but marry Miss Jones. The 
affectionate Eltza required much 
solicitation befere she would con- 
gent to what he asked, she felt too 
much interested m the part Sir 
Edward, would take, to think her- 
self entitled to give heradvice. 
But witnessing the despair of her 
lover, her scruples vanished, and 
she determined to examine the af- 
fair, if practicable, as if it were 
that of an indifferent person ; and 


after collecting. and discussing the. | 


various opinions, she finished by 
speaking in the following terms : 


According to the most rigid |t 
morality, I do not think you oblig- 
ed to do for your deceased benefac- 
tor what you never would have 


doué for him while living, What | 


weré his iatentions ? It appears to_| 
me that he had two: the one to 
divitt: his for tune between the two, 
beilles he loved most, his daugh- 
ter, wn. t you, W hem he consider ed | 
@s ‘4S son, you, whom he degjares |; 
he had chosen jor his heir from, 
the moment he took you under his 
protection ; the other was to esta- 
blish his daughter, by marrying 
her to vorthy mau, who would 
be able {8 iove her and make hefill: 
hippy, and, preserve for her a for-., 


tune, which Mr. Clements would i 


hot confide to her mother, for fear, | 











tl 








should dissipate it.. In doing all 
that your cousin would have done, 
you cannot .offend, his memory. .. 
Divide the possessions with Miss 
Jones, as if she were your sister ; 
you. will then have fulfilled the 
first point; afterwards endeavour 
to find her a partner, who shall. 
have nearly the same. qualities 
which Mr. Clemenis admired in 
you; 1, more than any person, 
think yow will find such a man but, 
with much difficulty ; but the fair . 


| Frances, who is not acquainted . 


with you, will see you with differ- 


| ent eyes from mine. . Until this 


time arrives, keep the fortune in 
your hands, administering to _her 
necessities, as a guardian does to 
his ward. It appears to me tliat 
if your cousin had lived, he would 
not have acted differently ; and no’ 
one tan require that you should. 


do umore for. Frances than her fa- 


glance ab Dit Mais 
‘ , of ai 
ragate argued salt Geren the. 

lips sa thase. we love, bears double | 
couviction. Sir Edward, convinced: 
by, what he had just heard, (and im-, 
patient to follow an advice which. 
seemed to coneiliate all partiesy 
set out the next morning: to inform 


|) Mrs. Jones, of his intentions. The 


‘mother and daughter, thought he, 
will find themseives at the sum- 
‘mit of their wishes, they little ex-. 
pect the immense present Fam. 
‘taking them, I shall insure Mrs, 
Jones a handsome’ annuity for her 
life, andthe ‘interesting Frances, 
with fivethousanda year, will net 
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want for lovers ; I shall allow her 
a free choice ; I shall make two 


beings happy, and shall be happy 


myself, and no one [ think will be 
able to blame my conduct, when all 
the parties concerned will epenly 
declare their gratitude. O my be- 
loved Eliza! it is to you I owe 
these blessings, it is your prudence 
that has snatched me from the 
dangers in which I was involved ! 
How delightful it is for your lover, 


to owe all his happiness to you 


alone ! 
(To be seervans sin 


THE ORIGINAL MISCRLLANIST. _ 


The following paper is by Ralph Wip- 
shaw ; at what time it was written, we 


are unable to say, as there is no date to_ 


it—Indeed, it was so blotted and muti- 
lated, that it was with much difficulty we 
could make any thing of it. It is head. 
ed 

PILGARLIC’S MAGNANIMITY, 


OR, 


AN UNSUCCESSFUL ATTACK UPON. 


4 REGIMENT OF MUSQUBITOES. 


To how many evils and vexa- 
tions is mortal man exposed ! By 
whata slender thread hangs his 
happiness ! Each draught of plea- 
sure is dashed with its concomi- 
tant pain, and the few moments he 
snatches from toil and care, (in 
which he fondly hopes to wallew 
in all the luxuries of ease and idle- 
Tess) are by some mischievous 





" 





chance; turned into moments of 


extreme mortification and chagrin. 


- I know: not--nay I. am _ sure I 
should never hayge thus apostro- 
phized from any real or studied ca- 
lamity of my own, howsoever men 
are prone -to make to themselves 
imaginary illsjand io cry and lament 
with exceeding dolou , that every 
thing in this world is uncertain ; 
‘that biight, mildew, murrian, 
‘influenza, war, and plague have it 
each in their power to spread 
desslation through the land—then 
‘to cast about in their, minds the 
probable condition of the inbabi- 
tants under the sway of such dire- 
ful scourges. Every man, woman, 
and child must, of necessity, eat 
their fingers off! Aye, and oappy 
if their noses escape ! These 
considerations have no.weight with 
me. I never look for an evi) till it 
bounces upon my head, and then 


cannot, J sustain it with the patience 
and fortitude [ have at command, 


calamities to which numbers of 
my fellow creatures may be sub- 
jected Ido it at such times as I am 
least liable to them myself: For 
instance, I never sympathize with 
the victims of poverty until I have 
made a bearty dianer; nor do J] 
feel for the dangers af the hapless 
mariner in a stormy big!:t, untii I 
have wrapped myself up snug in 
a warm bed, and drawn the cur- 
tains: close around me * * * 





- 


I shake it off as I can; butifI © 


If I do figure to myself the heavy 


A production, entitled, the “ Mi, 
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series of Hunan Life,” is evident- 
ly an ingenious and faithful detail : 
for many a man have I known, 


who has pined and fretted away 


his whole lite, under the weighty 
pressure of such miseriés. I often 
lauyh at my friend, Polytheus Pil- 


gar cs who, with nothiig on earth 


to ive him care and uneasiness, 
possessing a decent competence, 
and a good understanding, is for- 
ever complaining of his misfor- 
tunes. Accidents that might be 
too trivial to bestow a morhent’s 
thought on, are sufficient to sour 


his temper, andkeep him in the | 


fidcets for a whole week. Last fall 
I thought I should have been un- 
der the disagreeable necessity of 
sending him to Williamsburg ; 
for the musquetoes and the un- 
common warmth of the season, ad- 
ded to the ratural irritability of his 
temper, rendered him, at times, a 


very fit subject fora mad-house. | ' 


musquetoe-bitten Polytheus, tho’ 
hating the drudgery of thinking, 
as a naughty boy hates school, was 
absolutely forced into it by the a- 
larming uneasiness of his situa- 
tion, and forthwith began to think 
how he should deliver himself 
from the merciless fangs of those 
| miscreant musquetoes. He re- 
| volved in his mind the efficacy of 
| spiinkling the floor with Scotch 
‘| snuff; racked his brains to find 
| out an ezpedient for decoying them 
into a smajk compass, (as files are 
decoyed with sugar, honey, molas- 
ses, or any other thing that flies are 
fond of,) and then blowing, them 
up with gunpowder; and was ve- 
ry near coming fo a determination 
to offer them the fragrant i incense 
of assafcetida; when, ‘all of a 
sudden,’ he bethought himself of 








a method, often resorted to by cer- 





A description of one of his Sep- } itable souls) care not how much 


tember evenings, will give a faint 
idea of his sufferings. 


_e & eee ee eH ED 


Myriads of musquetoes hover- | 


' they torment the family, provided 
| they can drive the musquetoes out 
| of doors ; or, what is every bit as 





‘when they are out to keep them 


ed around his upper story ; and t out.” The method, I say, adopted 


through those winding entries, his | 


, by these honest old gentlewomen, 


ears filled the inside with the most |; and which met the approbation of 


discordaat hum, and produced } 
most disagreeable sensations : all 
was buz! buz! buz! As the la- ! 
zy drone, who entertaining a round 
antipathy to any thing like work, 
yet is finally stimulated by the cla- || 
morous admonition of a hungry |} 
‘elly, to do what goes so con- 





_ my friend, was nothing more nor 
_ less than simply and barely funk- 
_ ing the rogues with the fumes of 
| tobacco. This, thinks Pill, is & 
! | pleasant remedy enough; it agrees 
with my taste—Out, then, came 
| segar-box ; ; while one leg was 
| propp’d up in a chair, and the oth- 


foundedly against the grain, so the’ 


tain sage house wives, who (char- 


important, as Mr. Nipstaw says, 
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oaks Warne * 
er sprawled off on. the floor, at a 
convenient distance ; -he lights his 
cigar ; exerts all his power of 
function to extort the. grateful 
puff, but all to no purpose; the 
cigar refuses to yield its odorous 
vapour ; in other words it would’nt 
smoke—he damns, and throws it 
in the fire-place ; tries another ; 








_ this smokes freely. He then 
threw himself back in his ¢ff 
folded his arms, cocked up 
nose, and fell to work. ° - 


Now comes on the hurricane 
of war and the din of battle.— 
Puff—f—f comes the smoke as 
from the mouth of a four-and- 
twenty pounder whiz—z—z_ 
go the musquetoes heels over 
head, and down they tumble on 
the field of honor. Yet do not 
suppose them either discomfited 
or dismayed, again they form, a- 
gain are led to the charge by their 
renowned and gallant chief, Gen. 
Gallinipper, and again are they 












overthrown, and the magn wimous 
Gallinipper slain, they are routed 
and dispersed to the four corners 
of the reem. But even there the’ 
vengeance of their enemy over 
take them. The room presently 


that one might almost cut it with 
a knife : then, woe to the strag- 
gling musquetoe who can’t find 
a cranny in which to stick his nese! 
if he escapes suffocation, Pll give 
him leave to cry out ‘ a miracle!’ 
The dread clarion’ of his enemy 


ee ee ne eee 


' 
' 


becomes filled with so thick a fog } 





hushed, the victor’ contemplates 





with ineffable delight; the effect 
of the astonishing prowess of his 
—cigar, and promises himself 
much satisfaction in the extermi- 
nation of those little pests. This 
sudden spring of happiness is, 
however, svon embittered. ‘ If 
there is not a constant fire (smoke 
he should have said) kept up, the 
bloody-mind dogs will sally forth 
from their recesses and hiding 
places, and pester me as much as 
ever, and 1, consequently; be com- 
pelled to make a toil of a pleasure. 
I do not like this ; for however 
agreeable to me may be the exer= 
cise of my cigar, it loses its relish 
the moment it becomes subservi- 
ent to my safety or convenience. 
A prince or nobleman,for instance, 
would for his amusement, conde- 
scend to be a painter; a horse <doc- 
tor, or a race rider; while he 
would despise others who had 


xhosen these occupations for a 


maintenance. A luxury may be 
so called, while it admits of volnn- 
tary participation ; but when it 
can only be resorted to as a meas- 
ure of necessity, it is an inconven- 
ience.. Unhappy is my lot, alas ! 
to be overwhelmed with care and 
perplexity, at the moment I am 
calculating upon ease and comiort.’ 


Such were his reflections and 
lamentations, when he received a 
summons from nature, which the 
sensualist is accustomed to hail 
with joy, though he seldom waits 
for it; in more intelligible terms, 
my friend had smoked ‘sil he was 
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hugely a thirst. “Av decanter of 
brandy, a pitcher of cool water, and 
a tumbler, sat or stoo¢ (Lam not 
clear which) on a table before him. 
He arose, primed the glass, and 
poised the pitcher ; but heedless~ 
ly giving the latter too greata tilt, 
he overflowed the glass, and near- 
ly filled his Suwarrow boots with 
water. Could any one, who was 
not the most inveterate «stoic that 





ever lived, bear so tremendous a |/'@ 


catastophre with indifference ?— 
No ; it were impossible. 
Pil, be thvew the water about Just 
like unto a troundling mop ;’ 

stampt and swore with all the fue 
rious gesticulation of a bedlamite, 
and then sut down, and re- 
mained, bear-like, in a .state of 
torpitude, until rousedtby the alafm 
of his lately vanquished enemies, 
the musquetoes ; ; who perceiving 
him to be entirely off his guard, 
and divested of that horrible death 





dealing engine, had once more’ 


rallied, and made a most furious 
charge. The ajtack was carried 
on with such unheard-of vigour, 
that Polytheus, in “his turn, was 
forced to quit the field. After 
many vain endeavors to repulse 
the assailants with his hand, in 
which attempts the weapon often 
yecoiled upon himself, he made a 
hasty retreat to his bed, where he 
hoped,by the uid of gauze curtains, 
to keep his tormentors at bay |) 
But persecution followed him even 


candie, and was stowing himself | 
away, he did not perceive that he | 





As. for. 
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| even Papers talk nonsense.” 
here ; for after he had put out the | 











had entangled himself in te gauze 
curtains, until. he had actually 


' hauled a whole broadside vf them 
down. 


‘Here, then, he lay at the 
mercy of the exasperated enemy; 
who so*be-buz’d and be-nip’t him, 
that, rendered alm-ist frantic by 
their unfeeling tortures, and the 
mutilation which ‘his curtains had 
suffered, he cursed and swore, and 
mbled and grunted, and kicked 
ed about, till he had fair- 
shook down the frail of ' the tes- 
» with some: more of the cur- 


| tains; these falling directly athwart 


him, presented poor Pilgarlic in 
the ludicrous predicament of a 
lubberly porpus | hampered in a 
fishing net. This was all that was 
wanting to ‘fill up the measure of 
his misfortunes ; he literally sunk 
under them, and laid ‘for several 
hours in a perfect stupor, dead to 
the attacks of the musquetdes, and 
utterly insensible to the condition 
in which-he lay with the curtains 
swathed about | him, when Mor” 


pheus, in pity to his ‘sufferings 


kindly squeezed a few drops of the 
soporific j juice upon his half closed 


eye-lids. — 


RALPH NIPSHAW, 


A lady conversing with a gen- 
tleman, said, “ Get you gone, you 
. k “ Mad- 
am,” replied he, “I hear it some- 
times, and you catch me in the 
fact.” 
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THE LADIES’ TOILE ITE ; 3 
: ha OR,” | 
“ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF BEAUTY. , 
Of the Vices of the skin. 
(Continued. ) | 
This dis ase, then, should not 


be treatéd ‘thus, unless whep it is 
_yecent, and moreover, exterior ap- 


plications ought to be accompani- 
ed or rather preceded by an ap- 
propriate regimen, and imternal 
treatment. It is, therefore, ne- 
cessary to prepare with bleeding 
and purgatives, to follow a mild, 
cooling regimen, such as, fresh 
culinary. vegetables, white meat, 
milk, rice, &c. to abstain from li- 
quors, wine, and coffee, as well as 
from ragouts and spices ; to drink 
chicory water, and clarified whey. 


The local malady may then be 
directly attacked, by applying to 
the face a liniment made of the 
white of eggs, and a small quanti- 


ty of allum or camphor ; and af- 


terwards using oil of myrrh, which 
is said to be efficacious in this case. 
But it Should be observed that the 
treatinent must be of considerable 
duration, and that, to prevent its 
return, the regimen we have de- 
scribed, ought to be rejzularly con- 
unued. 


We shall now give some re-' 
ceipts for pimples on the face. 


Take a pound of powdered al- 
ym, a pint of purslain Juice, the 


_— 








| same “qnantity of plantain juice 
Hate vetjuice, and twenty yolks of 


j eggs. Beat the whole up well to- 


gether, and distil it. This water 


‘is very good, not only for the cou- 


perose, but for all kinds of pim- 
ples and ebullitions of the blood. 


Another remedy is as follows : 
Take half a pint of brandy, put in- 
to itas many strawberries as it 
will hold, and stop the phial well 
with a piece of bladder, let it stand 
for a week in the sun, and then 
strain the liquor through linen. 
Put in more strawberries as at first, 
and add half an ounce of camphor. 
Wash the face in the morning fast- 
ing with this liquor, and in a short 
time a cure will be effected. 


The following have likewise 


‘been recommended — 


Water in which a small amin 
ty of salt petre has been dissolved. 


Water of water-lilies, into which 


has been put a small quantity of 


camphor, previously dissolved in a 
little brandy. 


Plantain water, mixed with the 
essence of sulphur, and applied 


,morning and evening to the face. 


Distilled waters of chervil, plan- 


tains, marsh-mallows, chick-weed, » 


rosemary, and mercury. 


I shall not give any receipt for 


repellent ointments, into which 


salt of saturn isintroduced. Ifthe 
couperose be not too inveterate, 
the processes which I have mcn- 
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tioned are more than sufficient ; if 


it be too inveterate, ail the pru- 
dence of a skilful physician, will 
then be necessary. 


What. I have’ said tespecting 


the danger of repellents for the, 
couperose, equally applies to the | 


affection called the tetter, or ring- 
worm. Consumption has often 
been the melancholy result of tet- 
ters imprudently repelied. 
tetter be therefore at all tonsider- 
abie, recourse must be had to in- 


ternal remedies, and tothe regi- | 


men indicated above for the cou- 
perose. The frequent use of the 
bath then becomes indispensable, 
and the patient must likewise take 
an infusion of scabiosa leaves in 
the form of tea. 


Dr. Breal announces in the Phi- 
losophical Transactions, that after 
having unsuccessfully employed all 
the known means of removing tet- 
ters, he had at length effected a 
radical cure by the following me- 
thod: He applied plumb-tree 
gum dissolved in vinegar; an ex- 
tremely simple application. To 
procure this gum, twist some of the 
branches of a plumb-tree, which, 
the ensuing spring, will be covered 
with gum. 


Subjoined is the composition of 
a.cosmetic ointment of great efhi- 
cacy for curing tetters, carbuncles, 
and other disorders of the skin. 


Take flowers of sulphur and re- 
fined salt-petre, of each half an 
ounce, good white precipitate two 


If the 








drams; and benjoin one dram ; to 
ascertain whether the precipitate 
be good, put a little of it on ignited 
charcoal, if it evaporates it is a 
sign that it is good ; if it remains 
upon the fire, or melts, it is noth- 
ing but pounded ceruse, or some- 
thing of that kind. Pound the 
benjoin with the salt-petre in a 
brass mortar, till they are reduced 
to a very fine powder; then mix 
with them the flowers of sulphur - 
and white precipitate ; and when 
the: whole is well mixed put away 
the powder for use: Wher you 
want to apply it, incorporate it 
with the most odoriferous white 
ointment of jessamine. The smell 
of the latter, together with that of 
the benjoin, will correct the smell 
of the sulphur, which many per- 
sons cannot endure. ’ 


For tetters some persons em- 
ploy a shell-fish known by the 
name of fucelage. It is dissolved 
in lemon-juice, and this juice is 
applied to the tetters; but those 
who make use of this remedy must 
not neglect now and then to take 
opening physic. It has peen-seen 
to produce very good effects. 


Alphonse le Roi, a French phy- 
sician, has made numerous ex- 
periments that have convinced 
him of the efficacy of hot flour ap- 
plied to the skin in certain ctane+ 
ous diseases. 


The white tetters aré easily cu- 
_red by the regimen which we have _ 
indicated, together with some in- 
ternal application ; byt when the 
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are of the nature of those which 
m edical men term miliary, or cor- 
tosive, they then require a regular 
treatment, and it will be prudent 
to have recourse to. profession 

’ advice. ) 


There is another kind of pim- 
ples which commonly appear on 
the face and neck, especially of 
young persons of either sex who 
ure advancing to the age of pu- 
berty ; they are red and hard, and 
turn white at the top. Against 
these are employed various prepa- 
rations, into which camphor, the 
essence of benjoin, cerate, and 
virgin milk are ‘introduced. 


There are again other small cii- 
taneous, inflammatory, and pustu- 
lary eruptions, which are almost 
always occasioned by acrid per- 
spiration ; of these there are many 
diflerent varieties, but they. all 
yield to the same means of cure. 
These means are moderate heat, 
rest, frequent bathing, and-a mild 
diluting regimen. Those who are 
thus attacked may likewise wash 
themselves with the decoction of 
linseed,mallows,or marsh-mallows. 


Itchings reduce the skin very 
often to a state nearly resembling 
the tetters. The skin is some- 
times dry and at others humid ; 
now and then pimples are formed, 
but in less number than in the tet- 
ters, though in them they emit a 
farinacious serosity when scratch- 
ed. To cure them, observe the 
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same regimen as for the tetters. 
The author of “ Domestic Medi- 
cine” informs us that he has 
known dry frictions upon the skin 
with a soft brush, or an old linen 
cloth, produce a good effect. 


He likewise observes that when 
the itchings are violent, the parts 
affected by them may be fomented 
with softening infusions, such as 
those of marsh-mallows, or flowers 
of elder... Bathing scarcely ever 
fails to remove them. 


Spots, marks, and freckles, may 
likewise be numbered among the 
vices of the skin. ‘Ihe correction 
of thése vices belongs more partic- 
ularly to the province of cosmet- 
ics ; we Shall therefore refer them 
toa distant chapter. 


(To be continued. ) 
a FD Oe 


A country Doctor going on foot 
to visit a patient in a neighbouring 
village, took a gun to amuse him- 
selfon the road. A peasant met 
him,and asked him whither hé was 
going? “"I'o see a patient.” “ Are 
you atraid of missing him ?” said 
the enquirer. 


SR 


Those persons Who are solely 
addicted to self-love, continually 
persuade themselves that others 


‘are either admiring or envying 


them ; they are like thieves whe 
perpetually believe they are point- 
ed at. 
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ANECDOTE 


A petty practitioner of the law 
in Sticling, being proprietor of an 
esiate in a neighbouring: parish, 
sent his propartion of the stipend 
to the ciergyman by the hands of 
the common hangman. 
the anginan, who there as weil as 
in ost other piaces, is neither a 
respectable nor a popular charac- 
ter, and who is seldem seen with- 
out the"walls of the town avhere he 
resides, was approaching the mi- 
nister’s house, the servants.and all 
in the house were muci: alarmed, 
except the clergyman ; and when 
the hangman knocked at the door, 
it was like the sentence of death. 
As every body hadrun with fear 
and trembiing to hide themselves, 
po one could be found to let him 
in. However, he was at last ad- 
mitted. Upon being desired by 
the clergyman, (Mr. Frame, Al- 
lea) to come in, he informed him 
he had been sent by Mr. C——1 
with his proportion of the stipend. 
Finding the money good, and the 
sum due, being asked a receipt, 
Mr. Frame wrote,—“ Received 
from Mr. C——, through the 
hands-of his agent and factor, the 
hangman of Stirling, the sum of 
30/. sterling, &c.’”” But it seems 
that, the year after, the gentieman 
judged it unnecessary to remit his 
money by his former agent. 





THE BROTHERS. 


A youth, who had often bathed 
im a river in which there were ma- 


When 
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ny quicksands, once more ventur: 
ed in, and narrowly escaped from 
death. His elder brother, whoa 
few months before had fallen in 
love with a.beautiful girl, won her 
affections, and married her, and ia 
those months had often wished 
both wife, and the marriage state 
far enough, hearing of the danger 
his brother had been in, said to 
him: “I am more surprized at 
your-escape, than atthe danger you 
have been in ; how could you be 
so foolish as_to trust, this dange- 
rous element, because it did not 
at other times deceive you ?” 


“ Then let it still less be a won- 
der to you, (said the other) that 
your wife, since the time she hag 
been your wife, often gives you 
cause for repentance ; who told 
you to trust so fickle a ‘sex, as’ the 
female, because a pretty girl smil- 
ed on you, and for days seemed to 
think well of you ?” 


“ And what would you have had 
me do with this.sex ?” 


“ Study and learn it well !” 


“ Fool ! it would be like telling 
s seaman, after he had suffered all 
storms, to learn the depth and ev- 
ry rock in the fathomless deep ; 
to both purposes one common 
course of life would not be suffi- 
cient, which seldom exceeds eigh- 
ty or ninety years.” 





An old gentleman had made.a 
settlement of fifty pounds ayear on 
a young girl, to be paid as long as 


























9 DISAPPO OINT. MENT ° 
Pa HOW bright was my youth’s early 
De dawn ! 
ec Ere reflexion had clouded my brow, 
ot I selected the rose from the thorn, 
And was happy I hardly knew how. 

}- Tis true, my heart oft heav’d a sigh, ° 
it But it rose from mild pity alone ; 

If a tear sometimes stray’d from Gee 
'$ 

eye, 

4 It flow'd not for griefs of its own. 
d 
, I join’d in the sports of the plain : 
‘ With rapture I heard the blithe song, 
: In the dance I was first of the train, 


And gayest among the gay throng. 


But ah ! these gay visions of youth, 
Disappointment has chas’ d from my 
mind ! 
And the friends whom I fancied all 
truth— - 
Alas ! can be sometimes unkind ! 


The sigh:that from sympathy rose, 
" Now heaves not for others alone ; 
» And the tear as it silenily flows, 
Confesses a source of its own ! 


The following beautiful verses were 
written by the celebrated comedian, 
Cherry, and getto music by the famous 
Shield. It has received no small share 


_ of applause from the public, since its in- 


troduction by Webster’s Sans Souci in - 
Philadelphia, by that inimitable and ex- 
quisite songster, 


THE GREEN LITTLE SHAM. 
ROCK. OF IRELAND. 


* 
Tuerr’s a dear little plant that grows 
in our isle, 
*Twas -St. Patrick himself sure that 
set it, . 
And the sun on his labor with pleasure 
did smile, . 
And with dew from his eyes often wet 
it. 
It thrives through the bog, through 
the brake, thro’ the mireland, 
| And he calls it the dear,little Shes 
rock of Ireland, : 
The sweet little shamrock, the dear 
little shamrock, 
Thé sweet little, green littleshamrock . 
of Ireland. 


This dear little plant still grows in our 
land, 

Fresh and fair as the daughters of Erin, 

Whose smiles can bewitch, whose eyes 


can command, 
Iu each climate ‘iat each shall appear 


in. . 

Aud shine thro’ the bog, thro’ the 
brake, thro’ the mireland, 

Jnst bike their own dear iitdle slum 





rock of Ireland, 
|. The sweet hitl shamrock, &e. 


, This dear little plant that springs from 





I have seen the fair azure of morn, 
With shadows and aout darken'd 
o’er ! 
i have found that the rose has a thorn, 
Which could wound when its bloom 
‘was no mere |. 
‘ Rec: Mr. 


| our soil, 

rf When its three little leaves are extended, , 

| Denotes from one stulk, we together 
should toil, 


And ourselves by ourselves be befriended. 


bake, thro’ the mireland, 
































And stillthro’ the bog, thro* the. 
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b | From one root should branch like the |} And yonder’s soul. ‘where, a8, man- 




































if 
iif shamrock of Ireland, | 
| } The sweet little shamrock, &c. ‘eve have ti ‘metry 
‘Ai ed, 
‘a The dear little plant that shcots from ae 
t fi 1 our earth, 5 ce Sweet, rey pleasufe 
} | ae) Let the hard hand of industry nourish, a 
| i And love in each heart find its own warm é of fy dren 
7 birth, - pAb) a 
iii While peace, joy, and.plenty shall flou- |} Ah, me! ake clutch, Therese. 
| rish, heav’n I've ptay’d. 
hi And bloom thro’ the bog, thro’ the \ With fervour roe, for protectionand 
. brake, thro’ the mireland, aid; 
| i Just like your own dear little sham- |} Ara sce too-—the yew tree; beneath 
i | rock of Ireland, - whigh,wére laid). | 
i. Your own little shamroge, your ‘dear || ‘rhose J lov'd of my deat naive village. 
| ah little shamrock, 
| >| Oh, blessings attend on the. poet hitie, O cease, Mem’ ry cops, I no more can ; 
| Bi) green little shamrock of Ireland. inditey : 
2 | My relatives dear all in dust there nite, 
| oy And tears dim my spam ailing poeires 
= | > (D aa fylly write 
| | : | _ || OF their, loss, apd ny deur native ait i 
_ MY DEAR NATIVE VILLAGE. lage. " ° 
Wuevn EF trace back the scenes of my Fin Ay atime beralog ie 
| } juvenile days, i tt GD A 4 ‘aK? i 
| How faithfully Mem'ry each object ais aes a FE ive. 
iit pourtrays : 7 eas tt 
‘ I see the lambs play, and the kine sweet. Epitaph o on an honest mane fa 
ois ly graze 
i Bi | In the meads near my dear native vil, || Money. for tomb-stones, is but vainly a 
i lage. | ‘spent 5 
ek An hunest man requirés no monument 3 
| I view the old oak, still majestic and || Cover his body with a turf or stone, 
gay, It matters nought, to him it is all one 
i | Round which, at the close of a fine His name is enter'd on the book of 
| | summer day, hfe  * , 
Pe / My infantine comrades would oft with || He lives with Gop, he’s done with car- 
/ § i me play, nal strife ; : 
' To enliven my dear native village. —But yet the world would count it a 


neglect 
See! there stands the cottage, with To stint the dead of decent, ‘aie respect. 


’ , | woodbines bedeck’d, “fe 
: | See’ 97: ONS Pe Soe i lacratmialee pg 
re ! , and erect, ie, z Ce taes jis 
| g dpe eo ride A panes va pion 1c ge sees f 
y | Quite content with my déar native vil: EDWARD WHITELY, | 
' 4 wo. 46 FAiRS TREET—NEW-Y 
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